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History of Barton Landing. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE gitLEANS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, AUGUST 27, 180:;. 



Two wi.rds conjoined, forulshthenan 
a pleasaut and enterpriaing village, — Barton 
Landing. The words came unaoiigliC, aiid 
united fell Into use witli a natural fitness and 
adaptation and are both algtiincant and his- 
toric. The first, is the Kurnnme of a brave 
and distlngulalied offlcer of the American Kev- 
olution — General William Barton This town 
is fortunate In the hestoual of a bapti&nia'i 
appellation, wlilch so long as retained and 
spoken, must «e neeemitate revive the memo- 
ries of the Provineial militia and tlie minute 
men who ^vere always the vanguard of free- 
dom, and Oi one who fonght because lie be- 
lieved it was right, and with heart, brain and 
conscience tliorou>;h]y imbued with a sense of 
rtfty find invalty to freedom, won distiiii'.tliin 
as u siiidier, and meritid. and beuamo trusii'd 
by Washington and loved by LaFajette, 

William Barton, as the old record Informs 
us WHS bora at three o'clock in tlie morning 
May 26th, 1747, in the town of Warren K. I, 
which leas than a year previous to his birth 
had been a p irt of the town of Providence, 
His father, Benjamin Barton, was deacon of 
the Calvintstic Cuugregational Church In 
Providence and h»d succeeded to the honor 
and emoluments of Constable of Warren. 
The people of that day were exceedingly punc- 
tilious in matters of etiquette, In the early rec- 
ords and in their intercourse with each other, 
the title of Mr. hy which Benjamin Barton 
was always serupulonsly addressed, ai'd by 
which Clergymen, Deacons and Constables 
were designated, waa considered one of him- 
or and distinction, A Colonial writer speaks 
of a Constable, "as the right arm ot the King 



himself, a f uncti<mai7 treated with awt," and 
obeyed with 'iefference. Whoever resisted his 
power reaisted ti:e ■•ortliuance of God," The 
name. Barton, was nn old and respected one 
in Colonial history, a coat of arms was pre- 
served, widch denoted an ancestry of conse- 
cjueiice and renown in Englund. Others of 
the family name had served with distinction 
In the Colonial wars. William Barton, cer- 
tatnly, had no cause to complain of hin line- 
age. He was baptised on th<; nest ilay fol- 
lowing his birth with signifi.-ant punctujiUty, 
In accordance with ihe spirit of that peiiod, 
«Hd as the flr^t h'irn of a deacon, that inter- 
esting ceremony was not delayed. The boy 
atteniJed the common hcIiooIh, but being an 
expert and daring mailcfp. the hard and se- 
>\re disci (.Hue of the school did nut prevent 
him from frequent absencon, and being fore- 
most in acts of daring and hazardous experi- 
ments, he much preferred to row a boat scour- 
ing the coast for many mile." on a starless 
night or to hold the tiller when the waves were 
the wildest, than submit to the restraints of 
itudy I snspect lie was not of the kind bc. 
counted a prodigy ot goodness nnd of whom 

i & spinstiT predicted an early permafuro 
death, but mtlier of a royslerlug torn, of 
whom an^itou^ mothers were mctremelv sus- 
piciouH and warned their children to avoid 
such companionship fearing the contagious 
'nflnence of pvll comniunicattons. In that 
staid nnd sober village Iji: was legarded as f;:st, 
and ids progress In that direction was too rap- 
id for his father's pnrwe, and at the age ot 
twelve he was hound out to learn a trade, a 

.■I- of procedure which wa> tln-n ecttsid- 
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ered a sovereign specific for evil tenileDcies. 
The harsh discipline of an apprenticeship waf 
what the lad iieedcC, aiici soon wrought a 
change but could not repress entirely the in- 
nate elements of a born leader. At the a^e 
of sixteen he betame enrolL'ii in the inllitia, 
and on becoming of age he commenced bus- 
iness for himself and became a worthy anil 
proBperouB manufacturer of hals Tlie vil- 
lage of ills bictli and parentage was runiantic, 
picturesque and alngularly beautiful in situa- 
tion, as pretty a village with its long straight 
street shaded with a profusion of cheiTy trees, 
as ever lai<i Itself down to rest by the ''evei 
murmuring f-ea." At the age of majority in 
re-'ponse to the nishea of a pious loving moth- 
er and in obedience to his own convictions, 
he became a member of the church of Ills na- 
tive village which was situated upon a com- 
manding eraint-nce overlookltig the bay. The 
people were called to church on the Sabbath 
day by the beat of a drum, and the same 
strument was used to call tiiem tcigethei 
other days, and for otlier purposes. It beat 
for town meeting, the assembling of the mi- 
litia, and In La.ies of alarm- Therewasapar- 
ticular beat for lach of those occaaioiia. so 
that it may be said, there was the dram eccle- 
Hiastical, the drum Lnilitary, and the drum civ- 
il. At the age of twenty-two he was happily 
married, his circumstances comfortable and 
his prospects for the future satisfactory. In 
common with all citizens he manifesf ed a deep 
and absorbing interest in the various conten- 
tions of thecolonles with the mother conntry. 
He was vigorous in speech In condemning the 
course of the British Parliament ; for ten years 
of earnest discussion, but temperate remon- 
strance, he had epecalatecl upon the possibili- 
ty, for five years, when Uiusplrit of indignant 
Find resolute re,-.istance to oppressive legisla- 
tion, had become Cosed and welded into a con- 
dition of public sentiment partaking of the 
((Ualitles of independant national life and pur- 
pose, he had believed In the probability, and 
for a year previous to tlie never-to-be-forgot- 
ten niidniirht ride of I'aiil Kei-cre, he h id ac- 
cepted as an absolute certainty, an appeal to 
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nof that period, every 



sound, every sight, the arrival of every post 
rider, but deepened and Intensified the signif- 
icance, and all quietly organized, watched and 
watted. March, 177*, the people of Provl- 
deuce In attestation of their sympathy with 
the inhabitants of Boston in their determined 
resistance to the oppressive acts of Parlia- 
ment resolved into a Tea Party. According- 
ly the town crier, bell in hand at twelve o'clock 
noon, marched through the town and In sten- 
torian tone announced that at five o'clock in 
the afternoon a "quantity of IndiaTea wonUl 
be bu rued in the market place." ''All true 
friends of their country, lovers of freedom and 
haters of sliachles and hand-cuS^ are hereby 
invited to testify their good disposition by 
bringing in and casting into th li and 
less herb which foralongtimeh h h gh 

ly detrimental to our liberty, te ad 

health-" In response thereto, g n 

coui"se assembled, when about t h d ed 

pounds of tea was burned, amid h n 

of the populace, the tolling of b a ng 

of drums and screeching of flf a a b 
rel, copies of Lord North's spee h e nd m 
Tory newspapers were added to h an 
Barton as a son of liberty and habited as an 
Indian went along the streets with brush and 
lampblack and neatly obliterated the word 
Tea from the shop signs. 

While he made hats he talked in a deter- 
mined and independent way. and voiced sen- 
timents which his majesty, George the Third, 
denounced as rank treason, and as indii-ative 
of his position, and as the cardinal doctrine 
of his political creed and faith, he cut out 
the columns oC the Providence Mercu- 
ry and placed in a conspicmius place in his 
shop the resolve of the first indepedent legis- 
lature of America, assembled Oct. 1774, in 
the old meeting house on Concord Common. 
Resolved that no danger shall affright, no 
difncul ties intimidate us, and if In the support 
rights, we are called to enconntereven 
death, we are yet undaunted, sensible thai he 
!r die too soon, who lays down his 
pport of the laws and liberties of hi^ 
Country," In June, 1774, the li. I, Assembly 
voted that one-fourth of the mllltla of the 
colony be enlisted ns minute men and Mr. 
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Willi am Barton 
ing officer and lie became a minute man who 
was ^apposed to have hla gun tti-h him, at 
church, at home, at Ms place of business, 
ready to start at a minute's notice. 

Upon learning the result of the battle of 
Bunker Hill he took no time to consi 
arrangB his business, bnt slinging his gi 
his shoulder, mounted his horse, and went to 
Boston, arriving there on the second day af- 
ter the battle, when he offered himself as a 
voluteer, and entered the service as a Corpo- 
ral under the immediate command of Gen. 
Putnam, and, by a rapid but regular ad t an ce- 
ment was promoted to the rank of Captain ; 
while in this service, working at intr^'ncli- 
ments under the guns of the British Aaniy, 
intercepting foraging parties and in various 
engagements, heobtained a kaoi led,:;e of mil- 
itary duly, and by his personal couiage and 
qualities as an officer, merited and won th« 
favorable notice of Washington who ever af- 
terward regarded him with esteem. liutsucji 
aa he were needed nearer his home, ivhere 
the British war vessels had blockaded the 
Rhode Island coast and threatened to make a 
descent upon Newport and Providence, and 
he was assigned to an important aiid inde- 
pendent command aa Colonel at Newport and 
Bristol, R. I. He rendered signal 8e:vice In 
protecting the coast line, and while iit this 
service he meditated l<ing upon the possibili- 
ty of the capture of the British General Pres- 
cott, learning from spies employed by him- 
self, where Gen. Prescott was quartered on 
Rhode Isiand about one mile from the shore, 
he confided the design only of a secret expe- 
dition, which he represented aa hazarrioHS, to 
five officers and requested their co-oppration, 
which was willingly pledged. 

Five whale boats were provided and order- 
ing his regiment to be paraded, he addressed 
Ms men, saying that he desired forty volun- 
teers for an expedition against the enemy, 
and requested those who were willing to risk 
their lives to advance two paces to the front, 
without a moments pause the whole regiment 
advanced and selecting the forty, he affection- 
ately thanked them all for their willingness 
to volunteer upon so desperate an undertaking. 
The nejrt evening, on the fourth day of July, 



1T7T, they embarked, they proceeded with 
moifled oars in silence, in the intense dark- 
ness which usually precedes a thunderstorm, 
across the bay towards Bristol Ferry, to War- 
wick Neck from whence they desigaed to 
cross oier to Rhode Island. Before the de- 
I piirtiure from Warwick Neck, which was on 
the 9th day of Sr.ly about nine o'l'lock In the 
evening he appointed to each man his place ; 
silently tlie little heroic band gathered about 
their commander to receive his last orders. 

They were told first, that they were to pre- 
serve the strictest order, second, not to have 
the least idea of plunder, third, to ohserve 
the most profound silence, and fourth, to take 
no spiritous liquors with them. He then most 
earnestly commended all to the protection of 
Him who is the disposer of all events. In 
the forward boat Col. Barton posted himself 
with a pole ton feet long and a handkei-chief 
attached to the end, so that his boat might bv. 
known. Tb?y passed three British frigates 
and so ne:ir that they heard the sentinerH cry 
of "all is well." By skillful maiieoverijig he 
eluded observation and gMnedthe shore. He 
left a man to ttuard each boatand dividing bis 
party into live divisions, marched to the house 
which was one mile distant. Silently and 
cautiously they reached the house, Quiim, the 
negro body servant kept close in the track of 
his master Conceive the situation ;ata short 
distance was a body guard, and the Bay was 
lined with British ships. The British senti- 
nel to his surprise found his arms pinioned to 
his side, bis musket seized and himself In a 
stem voice threatened with instant death i( 
he made the least noise. Learning from the 
affrighted guard the situation of the British 
General's room, after having placed his men 
to guard against an encape. Col. Barton with 
his negro servsnt reached the door which was 
fastened, the negro whose head was hard as 
a cannon ball made one plunge, and burst 
through the door, Col. Barton sword in hand 
rushed into the room and perceiving a person 
sitting on the side of the bed, rubbing his 
eyes, clapped his hand on his shoulder and 
asked if he was General Prescott and receiv- 
ing answer that he was, told him that he was 
a prisoner and must go immediately witli him. 
The British General demurred somewhat, and 
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on the repetition ol a sterner comniaiici to 
Btait im mediately, somewhat hastily inquired, 
"mj God. Sir, must I go uaktdf" was again 
requii'ed to go, and in his niglit clothing, he 
tramped barefooted ty the shore. The march 
to the hoats was a hasty one, and the phrase 
that there "is but one step from the sublime 
to the ridiculous" was well ilhi&trated, the 
liritish Geiiei-ttl was marched between Col- 
Barton and a Captain, with an arm around the 
neck and shoulder of eath of Ids attendant 
guards, oa the way to the boats they had to 
pass through a patch of blackberry bushes, 
which scratched his aristocratic legs, and as 
the sharp thomes in a tleiaocratlc way drew 
patrician blood the haughty General made 
streuous efforts to rise higher between his at- 
tendants, and looked abont as if meditating 
an attempt for liberty, but the command of 
silence reiterated in a loud stern voice, and a 
hauty glance at the keen determined eyes of 
tlie Continental Colonel, accompanied with 
the flashing of a drawn swoi'd in the liands of 
a cool, determined officer, conrineed the cap- 
tared General that 'discretion was the better 
part of valor" and additional proof, if any 
was needed, was furnished in the resolute be- 
havior of his captors, one of whom, pistol in 
hand, at a ,&!ance he recognized as a former 
prisoner whom he had sentenced to a hundred 
l.ishes on his bare back, and the no less sug- 
);c-'llve action of a humorous subaltern in his 
rear, who with the point of a bayonet, in an 
admonitory manner, ijnickeued Lis lajjging 
footsteps, and General Frescott rathej- anx- 
iously inquired if they intended personal in- 
jury, and piteouslj said "he hoped tliey would 
nothurthim," "Oh no." replied Col, Barton, 
"you shall not be hurt while under niy care, 
but I have vowed to take you dead or alive, 
and as sure as there is a God in Heaven I shall 
take a breathing mortal or the dead carcass of 
a British General within the American lines." 
On arriving at the boats, Col, Barton threw 
Lis military cloak over tiie shivering form of 
his prisoner who remarked, "you have made 

ad d bold push to-night," and no sooner 

did they push from the shore, than the signal 
of alarm arose from the Britisli troops, the 
Hring of cannon and the glare of bnrstiiig 
rockets and amid the noise of cannon, the 



blaze of beacon lights and streaming rockets, 
they pursued their way. near the vmr vesselK 
under the stern of one and the bowipriC of 
another where the boatswains whistle and the 
roll of the drum was summoning all liands on 
deck, but favored by the intense darkness that 
prece'les the dawn, that hardy band of patri- 
ots at sunri^ie. found safety and shelter under 
the guns of an American fort. Col. Barton 
escorted his prisoner to comfortable quarters ; 
on the march thither through the streets of 
the town, the captive British officer received 
an ovation not particularly of a triumphal 
character. Men. women and children were out 
m the streets, and the roguish urchins with 
ii'Ck sorro.v pai, their handkercliiefs to their 
yes making most grotesque faces, and the 
ioors and door-posts of Influential tories were 
ery appropriately draped with crape, while 
loud huzzas greeted the brave captors. For 
this exploit Col. Barton received from Con- 
gress a vote of thanks and tlie gift of an ele- 
gantly Inscribed sword. .-V hftllftd was com- 
posed by one of l,is admirers entitled. "Brave 
Barton," o[;e of the verses being aa follows : 



"Thus 



dthcy 



Subsequeiitly the British made an attack 
upon the village of Warren. the news of which 
was brought to Col. Barton. Jlastily mount- 
ing hi.s horse, he gallopeil away ahead of his 
troops, and arilving in advance, lie saiv one 
of the British soldiers setting fire to ihc meet- 
ing house, and eclting up a tremendous haloo 
the fellow fled and tlie marauders commenced 
their retreat. During the retieat of the 
British trooDS, their cotnmanding officer be- 
ing in the rear, Col. Barton infuriated llial 
his native village was attacked, liailed him 
calling him a cownixl and daring him to coii;e 

out and light him : "come back you d d 

cou aril, I am tlie man ivho took Prescott and 

by I'll iiack yn:\ to pieces in less time 

tliiin it took to take him." This is siiid to have 
been the only time he ever Indulged in pro- 
fanity : like Ills greiit commander Wa^hinu'ton 
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an engagenieiit Bi Bristol Kprry, lie received 
a very serious gun allot wound iii the thigh 
which caused his resiijnatlon and retiruinent 
from service. Upon the arrival of the Fieiich 
fleet under Count Rochambeau, he enter- 
tained at his house both the Admiral and the 
gallant LaFayette. At the conelusion of the 
war lie was elected a member of the State 
Legislature, and was a revenue officer. In 
1794, Col. Barton as one of the grantees of 
this tuwn, which was christened with lii^ 
name, came here and cleared some land and 
erected a frail log house without floor or chiin- 
ney and containing but one room. Theclear- 
ing was in lot 6, range 7, near the Manslleld 
place. In the summer of 1796, he built the 
first saw mill in town, near wliere the rail- 
road crosses the river at thu Mansfleld farm. 
As his family never came here to reside, I am 
of the opinion that he intended to speculate, 
and make sales of his allotted lands. Finbse- 
quenllj be became Involved In a long ai^d bit- 
ter litigation with Jonathan AUyn inrelatloi 
to some land titles, which was finally decided 
against him ; hc^ was so much impresseii wit 
the idea of the injustice of the result, thatli 
refused to pay the cost of suit and was con 
mitted to the jail in Danville, Vt., whore li 
lay imprisoned for fourteen years wlieu lie 
was relievf d by the liberality of LaFayette in 
1836 who on his \iait to thn state at 
lime learned with indignation that thi brave 
Gen Barton na'3 a pilsonn three hundred 
miles away from home that he had pledged 
his word nevei to pay what he considered 
anunjustdpbt and cipre^sed ;!reat sur 
that neither the government nor any 
dividual had volunteeicd to release th^ iged 
veteran without the -acriflte of his word 
And the gallant and chivalrous trcuL-hnian 
placed a buflioient sum )f monei In he hinds 
of Gen Fletcher of Lyudon to procuii 
release from mprisonment He retuni'-d to 
Rhode Island, but tl.e charmotlife wis bio 
ken and agradual decline seemed to come over 
his health and faculties: the silver cord wag 
loosed and he passed to restOct., 1831,aged 86. 
The word ■Landing," has a deeper signill- 
cance aud relates to a period of time antece- 
dent to tlie landing of the Puritans in Plym- 
outh Harbor and without doubt extending as 



far baclt as tiie year 1535, the date of com- 
f French discovery and occupa- 
North America. In the solemn and 
march of bislorlial occnrrences, 
only the other day, tliat is, in the month 
of March in the year of Grace 1535, that 
Jacques Cartier, Seaman and privateer of the 
surf-beaten coast of St. Malo, Chevalier and 
Gentleman at Arms iu the Court of Francis 
the First of France, with three small vessels 
and a retinue of needy adventurers which ha<l 
Ireeri let loose from the galleys and prisons of 
France, ascended the great ocean river, which 
he christened the St. Lawrence, to a populous 
Indian village named Hochelaga; here IJonna- 
conner, an Algonquin chief, conducted him 
to the top of a mountain, upon which he be- 
stowed the name Mount Royal — Montreal, and 
showed him the country south and cast for 
many miles in extent, and told hitn in wild 
pantomimic expressive gesture and harsh gut- 
tural language, of great rivers and Inland 
seas, uf smaller rivers and their numerous 
branthes and tributary springs, and of a vast 
forest wliere were trees, remarkable for height 
and beauty of foliage, numerous in class and 
genera, extending from the great northern 
river to the stormy and rook bound const of 
New England; its wooded mountains thread- 
ed by flashing cascades and clothed in the 
myriad tints and shades of an Indian summer, 
that peculiar phenomenon witnessed here in 
Its greatest glory and beauty, when the earth 
whirling along its appointed circuit strides 
and passes through tlie great meteor stratum 
and falls within the influence of an aerial gulf 
stream of mellowness of air, eight and sound 
and all nature appears somnolent as If to pre. 
pare itself by real, against the blasts and ice- 
bound fetters of winter, where tbe golden fo- 
liage of the elm, the various hues of the ma- 
pie, displaying concurring shades of red and 
crimson, the pnle and yellow sober vestureof 
birch ahd beech, uontrasts with the eternal 
somber green of the spruce and pine, uU uni- 
ting in exquisite haimony to form an enchant- 
ing panorama of brilliant painting, fresh from 
the limning hand of Omniscience, obedient 
to the wonderful alchemy of imLure acid trans- 
figuring the landscape of autumn ; wlien "The 
great sun looked with the eye of love upon 
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the jroldeu vapors araund him,' and where 
last reteding beaaiH portrayed b visirra of 
half opened gateway to another world of 
greater b-autv and glory, wherf the rivtra art 
crystal and the deepening shadows of twi' 
light never gather, ere it raelt«d into the sil- 
ver radiance of a starry night A scene like 
this transcendently lovely in beauty and ex- 
panse compelled the admiration of the rough 
soldter of fortune and of the untutored Indi- 
an, who frncicd he saw the benign Hmile of 
his good Deity. Coutantowait, and enforced 
silence by iis grandeur and majesty. Again 
speaking the chieftain pointed out the dark 
outline of the Green Mountain Itaugi 
sharp peak of Jay Mountain and the rounded 
top of Owl's Head, beneath ulilch lay the 
gleaming waters of Memphremagog ajid be- 
yond which under the shade of mighty forests 
were the summer hunting groundii of bis tilbe, 
where roamed the moose, deer and black bear, 
and beside pond, lake and river were found 
the beaver and other far-benrlng anlraat; 
This territory he called Iroquousia now known 
as Vermont. 

At the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the aboriginal occupancy of the East- 
ern provinces of Canada and northern and 
eastern Ne>v England was of the Algonquin 
race and lineage, though they were also known 
and designated as the Abenaquis, St. Francis 
and CouBuck Indians. Thereis abundantevi- 
dence that those Indians in their annual mi- 
grations from place to place for the purpose 
of hunting, Ashing and trapping had commu- 
ulcatlon and interchange with those dwelling 
upon the New England sea-Hhore, and that 
there wore three long established trails or 
routes of Indian travel In theeufitern and mid- 
dle portions of Orleans County. The first 
was from Memphreniagog Lake by way of 
Clyde Kiver to I.sland Pond, the second was 
from the Lake by way of Barton Klver across 
the great water-shed which Uivides the wa- 
ters of the St. Lawrence from those o[ the 
Connecticut, to the head wate. b of the Taa- 
sumpbic Itivci', tnd the third was from Slier- 
brooke to Norton Pond, thence by Ferrcu* 
andClydu Kivers to Island I'ond. The ob- 
jective point, south, being the greater high- 
way along ttic Connecticut, the route north 



of Memphremagog Lake from the St. I.AW- 
renee beiog hy way of the St. Francis and 
Magog Rivers tii the Lake. It does not ap- 
pear that in the country lying between the St. 
Lawrence River aiid the Os. Bow meadows of 
Newbury and Ilaverhill, there was any consid- 
erable or continuous occnpiition of this part of 
the state by the Indians. An Indian route lie- 
ing thus established ih is not difficult to locate 
an Indian landing place, where tlie rapids of 
a scream interpos 'd an obstacle to cftiuie nav- 
igation and compislled a portage. 

The existence of an Indian Landing on Bar- 
ton Klver nortlierly ot the site of the village 
of Barton Landing, is well attested by the 
knowledge and assertions of the ear.y iettlers 
ot this part of the (bounty, as well as by what 
was learned by them from occasional parties 
of Indians, remnants of the once powerful 
tribe of at. Francis, encamping on the ad- 
joining land, in the early part of this century 
and late as the commencement of the second 
quarter of this century. 

When the advancing tide of English settle- 
ment in 176U had reached as far as Charles- 
town, Number Four, now CLaremont. N. U., 
this route was used by Indian war-parties on 
the way to attack the frontier settlements, 
south, and some of the spoils and English cap- 
tives of these expeditions nere without doubt 
nveyed along this route, and it is iieyund 
question that the advance scout, frontiersmen 
and langer, the avant coum'era of civilization 
re well acquainted with and used this ludi- 
trall. In the spring of 1T52. Juhn Stark, a 
ranger, afterwards Uen. Starlt, while hunting 
In Kuniney. N. H., was surprised by the Indi- 
aiid talten captive to St. Francis and es- 
caped the following summer. On his return 
pubhshed a rude outline map, showing thi: 
rivers Clyde and Barton, In 1759, Major Kog- 
on Ilia return from his Ill-fated expedi- 
against thi; St. Francis Indians, divided 
his forces at Indian Point, in Derby, and di- 
recting one detachment under Captain John 
Stark to proceed by way of Cl.vde River, he 
led his remaining troops up Ba.rt(nL River ; this 
fact argues that he had previous knowledge 
of the topography of this section and that in 
his attempt to baffle the pursuit of the infu- 
riated Indians, so brave and nklillnl a .ead- 
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er would not have eiperimented upon the dan- 
Sers of sn iinknowTi way. Joel Priest was one 
of the Ran^eri under the commnnci of Majoi 
Rogers, and afterwards served in the Revo- 
lutionary War. He was also one of the early 
settlera of the town of Brownington and de- 
teased in that town 98 years of age. 

The old '-Indian Trail" then established, we 
locate decisively the Indlnn Landin^^. North- 
erly from the village of Barton Landing on 
the easterly bank of Barton river, about ten 
feet tr'in the highway bridge and the ]nnction 
oftwii rivers, we must place and desi^inate 
the "Mstorica! spot." Here, then, at this siir- 
pasiingly benntifnl place, where the lovely val- 
ley trends to the eaet and north, fortllicd and 
adorsed by the graceful slopes and gradations 
of the surrounding hills, are represented two 
epochs in history, the one of wild and sav- 
age life, the other of peace, plenty, cultivated 
farms, the peopled village and cultured 
thought. And more strikingly nnd fittingly 
represented are they, by the memory of the 
dark and shaded Indian trail, and beside it 
and along its course the iron track of inter- 
state commerce which in one continuous line 
connects the shores of Puget Sound with the 
great trade center and commercial capital of 
New England, 

With this history in mind Ihere lingers 
about the place the vivid and poetic charm of 
aboriginal life, mystery and tradition, and all 
the breadth and color which in poetry and fic- 
tion iiave often elevated the common-place 
Into the romantic. Here has come thi.' Indian 
when the surrounding hills and vslleys were 
clothed in the verdure of a primeval forost, 
in his smoothly gliding picturesqne bark ca- 
noe along the einuoiis curves of the winding 
river bearing hla arras, a rude war club 
wrought and ornamented with great ingenui- 
ty of barbaric device, a sklllfnlly shaped and 
polished bow, and arrows pointed with flints 
and sharp bones, clothed in the undressed 
skina of animals, ornamented witli a necklace 
of the claws of the bear and his head crowned 
witii eagle's plumage, here has gleamed the 
evening camp-fire, its glowing beams touch- 
ing here and there the delicate outhuesof the 
river's bank, half enshrouded in the evening 
shadows, and here on the [leeled bark of the 



birch, the Indians" papyrus, he ruiiely sketched 
with native plumbago obtained from the rocky 
cliffii which day and night for a thousand yi^ars 
or more havo kept waich and ward orer Wil- 
loughby'a cleft gorge, ruder hieroglyphiiK, 
which he left in a cleft slick for tlie guidance 
of the Buccceding party, and perhaps, the 
large tendtr eyes of a stag or doe p'.-ering ont 
curiously from the leafy covert, vvhen the air 
was full of the spicy fragrance of wild fruit*, 
the aromatic breath of the pints, and a thous- 
and subtle odors wliich pass unnoticed by day 
and di&iise themselves with manifold intensi- 
ty by night, and the moonlight seemed to en- 
dow everythiug upon which it reposed with 
solemnity and romance, and here perhaps some 
Uncas, his profile stamped in clear relief, as 
he meditated upon the narrowing and lessen, 
ing area of his ancient hunting ground, and 
mournfully anticipated the clearing of the 
woodland, the level miles of veliet-llke turf 
fields of grain curling and siuging at the 
touch of the evening breeze, neat homes, and 
the village beyond the hill, 

■■With graceful hand oiitspitad 



And called bim back to life once mure." 

And hero came the wild hunter and ranger 
clad in moccasins and shirts of leather who 
emulated the Indian in liis keen study of na- 
ture, his caution and his impassiveaess, who, 
faraway from the centers of civilization, 
more familiar with the manners of the wig- 
wam than of the town, brave, fanciful, gene- 
ruus. always ready for change and new adven- 

last to rest in some green glade of the forest 
far away from home and kindred "unwept, 
uiihonored and unsung." 

Here came Stark who had studied the wil- 
derness and learned the life of the woods, and 
schooled and disciplined in border warfare 
led the provincial troops on to victory at Ben- 
nington, following these the early pioneer, 
his chief wealth, his mnsket and around doz- 
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en of barefooted healtlij children. Ihe daring 
smuggler, the ringing blows of the woodman's 
ftxe, and the slow moying plow. 

In 1808, in coQ*equence of the Embargo 
Act which closed the Atlantic ports, the Land- 
ing was uspd for the storage and shipping 
from thence to Quebec and Montreal of large 
quantities of salts and pearlashes, the channel 
of the river to the lake being cleared out some- 
what for that purpose and this navigation con- 
tinued until June, 1810, when the breaking 
out of Runaway Pond filled up tlie rlver-bcd 
and rendered further navigation iiupractli 

In 1813 or leii the "smuggler's road" led 
from the Landing easterly over tLe 
the adjacent Mil, which was then at least lb ir- 
ty feet higher than now and the "Smuggler' 
Camp" was midway between tbe hill and the 
Lxndlng. It U said thii road continued aft^ 
reaching Willoughby Falls along Wil'ouRhby 
Kiver to WlUoughby Lake and Long Pond In 
Westmore, where Iti the recesses of the for- 
est, and at an old Indian encampment there 
was a notod retrent of smugglers. On the 
farm now owned by Ira Sturteva 
space in the woods, enclosed by a log fence 
where cattle were kept en nmie. to Stftnstead. 

The morality of smuggling iins been much 
discussed. While all nmat admit that the 
moans neces.iary to the support of ?. paternal 
govemmenh must he rigorously coUeclcd and 
each citizen must cheerefuUy hear bis share 
of the bntdeua imposed, in v»tum f ' 'r the ben- 
efits of protection by law conferred, yet ou: 
ancestors and early settlers. Who srw but lit- 
tle money and handled less, who »ere com- 
pelled to adopt and rely uponabarter system, 
when salts and pearlashes were a legal tender 
for all debts public as well as private, impov- 
erished by the expenses of a war In oppoti- 
tlon to the eiclse laws o( the mother country 
intended to force Into an artiSclal ami nimat- 
liral channel, the Industry and commerce of 
tbe colonies, engaged in privateering and oth- 
er enterprizes of like character, wiiich ap- 
peared necessary to the general welfare, and 
which weie in no way repngnant to the mor- 
al sense of goor! church-men and ardent pa- 
triots, and they becamcsnatlonof liiw-break- 
ers. Smuggling was deemed an h'>nor:ible 



occupation, and the daring and successful 
(ggler was often eialted into a hero. Nine- 
tenilis of the colonists were smugglers, one- 
fourth part of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, were bred to commerce arid 
contraband trade John Hancock was the 
prince of contraband traders, and was on trial 
for smuggling with John Adams as his coun- 
sel at the very time Lexington Green was dyed 
wiih the bl'>i>d of the militia and niinute-men. 
Good old Jtuathan Trumbull (Brother Jon- 
athan) Governor of Connecticut and a stead 
fast supporter of the Blue Lfiws. if not mis- 
represented by tradition, was not averse to 
tbe illegitimate traffic, and there is a letter ex- 
tant from Alexander Hamilton, in which he 
gives directions how to avoid customs regu- 
lations. The belief was general that every 
violation of an excise law was an advance to- 
ward freedom. What wontler then, that in 
the war of 1812 in view of such prevalunt doc- 
trines and of such worthy exemplars, to the 
poor and struggling settler, the alluring vis- 
ion of British {! old ub»cured latent patriotism, 
for the very man who gloried in the fxploit 
of oat maneuvering a custom olUcer, would 
and did cheerfully shoulder his musket and 
volunteer to go to Plattsburgh. Customs of- 
ficers were looked upon as aristocrats and op- 
pressors and but few willingly engaged In the 
pursuit and capture of his neighbor, for an 
offense which was not set down in tlie Deca- 

In the month of March, IBM, a company of 
smugglers, returning in the night time from 
Canada with a load of articles, wci'e intercep- 
ted by the customs officers, on the hill imme- 
diately east of Willoughby Falls and a hard 
battle ensued and several were seriously 
wounded, one of the officers receiving so severe 
a beating that his life was for some time after 
despaired of The nmugglei-s bdng the 
stronger party broke away andsucoeedad in 
securing a portion of their goods., Tbe of- 
ficerB recovered a part and arrested two. who 
were tiiken as prisoners to the ta^'ern of Jon- 
athan Bobinson in this town nnd from which 
they escaped the following day. A neighbor 
rode into the yard and leaving his horse un- 
hitched went into the house, the imprisoned 
rushed ont and jumping into the sloigh, lashed 
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the iiu se into a lun an ' \ ith shouts of de- 1 
ri-jive laiigliter aiiri sanrtry g\ latiag motioiio 1 
of tlir fingers at the uose esc pt;d across the | 

The eartj settlers of this ton n and village, 
were tlirlfty. indUBirioub and inti'lligcnt men 
and ivomen Prudence, industry and iutegri- 
tj, neiB the cardinal virtuea soujrht, iuualca- 
ted and enforced. They were forced to work 
tte livelong day tor b bare and cuaise sub- 
aisteiici' ftiid though inn jt continued from ear- 
ly dawn till s.Siur dark, it wax nearly all of a j 
kind thHt 9tlmu1a(«ct intelllgencit. The cobbler j 
used hi' brain as wfil a» his lapstoiie, the j 
blackumitii was an artisan and often a leader j 
ill the church choir anl a Hpealterinloniiiind 
school-meetingH. the carpeni.er waa a ci-afts- 
mau; with poor tools unaided by macliinery. 
he n iiu compelled to hew out his ilueiliu^- 
plate, H'^d he built it plainlv and well: liie 
boii^e and man wuic biiiit up t<i^etlier, and 
each wa.i strong and true. 

'Ihi' fiiriner whb hi';h»ny surveyor, Select- 
man. Lej>lslatoi- and Justice of tlie Fence. In 
all functions performing the variouh duties 
appertaining to each with tliceanie steadiness 
of purpose and fidelity to principle as i^hown 
ill the management of bis farm. As Ijegisla- 
tor broad minded and scrupulously economi- 
cal In public expi'Udltnre, and .is a Justice of 
the Peaie holding wilh even han h a 
of jUBlice, and rendeniig with t, m n 

sense mid conscientiousness his pm n 
gardins; equity and good cons n ah 
than being bound by precedent tc hn a 
distinctions. The housewife system d 

HkiUful, spun, wove and colored h 
which the family were clad, and 
was woven, thrift, intelligence a w d 

motherly devotion made part of p d 

woof. Each roan and woman was the creator 
and builder of a grand social and moral 
mosphere, as well as of a home, of kindliest 
and ennobling influences long to be remem- 
bered and cherished. There was no comfort- 
able subsistence without true manhood and 
true womanhood. 

Thanksgiving days, wlien our grandmoth- 
ers with a culinary skill that was most won- 
derful, furnished tables groaning under the 
display and abundance of garden, orchard and 



harveit, were occasions for tiie gathering of 
all related by consanguinity and affinity, from 
the aged grandparents to the youngest re- 
cruit in any army of giand-children. The 
fattest turkey was reserved for the minister 
who wonld as soon have eipeeted the sky to 
fuli. as to have been neglected and who re- 
ceived it with a grandeur of mien typical of 
an exalted cliristlan birth and station, and a 
brace of fowls was glvpn to the poorer and 
leas fortunate neighbors. 

Their raisings, logging bees, training days, 
merry-makings, qulltlngs, apple parings and 
huskitigs are very much out of date, and gold- 
en in the remembrance of otherdays, past and 
and gone never to be recalled. 

It is supposed and believed, that there are 
external proofs that at a not very distant ge- 
ological period, t!.e area of Lake Memphre- 
magog was very wuc!i more extensive than at 
lirest-n'. and included thf-rein, not only the 
lands adjacent to Black, Barton and Clyde 
Rivers, but also Island I'ond in Essex Coun. 
ty, Suleia lind Hlnman Ponds in Derby, Sey- 
mour Lake in Morgan- WillonghbyLake.Belle 
Water and Runaway Ponds, formerly knowD 
as Lonj; Pond, and ail the lesser bodies of wa- 
ter in tlie connected water system of Orleans 
County. Consequuutly the territory now 
known bs Barton Landing was an ancient 
Lake bed and the geologist can now flndiiidi- 
ations of the formation of Lake terraceii 
a ing the Barton Blver. showing a periodical 
ubsidence of the waters of a pond or lake, 
but history attbrds nothing tending to show 
any violent outflow with fhe exception of the 
b (joking out of Runaway Pond, or an Indian 

edition of a like occurrence within the lim- 
of tlie town of Charleston. 

At the commencement of the 1830. upon 
the lands now designated as Barton Landing 
there was not an inhabitant. It was an un- 
cleared forest, for the greater part consisting 
of low swampy lands, with groups of pine 
trees on the ilryer and more elevated portions, 
and groups of deciduous trees, birch, beech, 
elm and maple on the surrounding hills. Up- 
on tlie hill Immediately east of Wllloughby 
Jails was a group of pines, tall, majestic and 
towering above the surrounding forest growth 
from thirty to forty feet, one of which was 
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six feet ia diameter, and -wliicli was teservca 
in several successive conveyances of the land 
tH>on which it stood, and was called the 
"Owens Pine." There was no cleared land 
here, with the exception of the "old County 
road" BO tailed frnm Barton village to Brown- 
ington, Coventij Centei and Newpoit and 
which at the Brown farm inteisected with the 
Irasbnreh and Browningion road which 
passed western from the Brnwn farm br the 
Barrows, Dcidj;e and Locke farms tj Iras- 
burgh Common and also excepting a imall 
clearing at tlie Landing of about ImU an 
acre at the Indian and Smutfglers camping 
griiund. Tile old Counts road south of the 
village started from the old stage road from 
Bart'iii to Stii stead paised the fair ground 
and thence dcnvu the lilll In the p'lhture now 
owned by Judaic Au-,tin, thence along Main 
street and diverging between the houses of 
Mrs, Drew and Heber Parkci i)af.s''d over 
the round topped lull west of Maple street to 
the Landing. Lots leu and elevin originally 
drawn to the right of Daulel Owen, compri- 
ses the larger part of tlio territo;y of Barton 
Landing village. 

In 1820, Major Roger Knos built 
on Barton river where the repair shop of 
S. Burbank now stands. In 1827, Paul Mc- 
Neal and David McNeal piirchnssd of Joseph 
Owen Ibii whole of lot No. eleven, and erei 
ed tht-reon two log houses, that belonging 
Paiil McNeal was bnt a few feet east of the 
house now owned by Doan Regcrs, the other 
the property of David McNeal was situated 
on the old County road in the Anstin pasture 
near the splngs ol waler therein. These log 
houses ccmtaincd each but two rooms, the 
ground floor, and the attic, reached by a lad- 
der The fire-places in each were alike and 
consisted of a large flat stone resting upon 
the floor, upon which the Are was built 
another fiat stone stood edgewise against the 
side wall The chimneys v 
follows ; a hole was bored diagonally 
log in the side of the house over the live-place 
a round stick placed therein and extending 
upwards was fastened to a beam, upon the 
stick a board or plank was placed and upon 
this a chimney was built consisting of round 
sticks of wood placed cross wise or cob-house 



and ml^ed with clay-mortar. Anotlier lo^- 
house stood in the garden plot in front of the 
widow Drew's liouse, and constructed like the 
others, except that the chimney consisted of 

long OOT open at both ends and extending 
from above tbt lire through Ihe roof, and, 
fastened at the rafters, and this was occupied "' 
by Ebenezer Dorr who worked in the saw 
mill- The McNeals had each a clearing of 
from one to two acres contiguous to their 
houses, and tliere was one of about the same 

[tent from the mill northerly to the Landing. 

In June, 1828, Josiah Dean, a native-born 
of Smlihfleld, K. 1. , then a resident of Dudley, 
Mass., came here and parch aatd of Faul and 
David McNeal one hundred acres of land, pay- 
ing therefore the sum of six hundred dollars 

hard cash. Mr. Dean then 68 years of age, 
and by trade a'l edge tool maker, who had be- 
come weary of a factory life, was desirous, it 
would aeem, of making a home for himself 
and familj some degrees nearer the north- 
pole, where the popnlaridea was that ''to tick- 
le the soil with a hoe" was all that was neces- 
sary to insure a bountiful harvest. He was, 
in the vernacular of that dai-, a "fore-handed 
man" and in a new settlement he who bought 
a farm without the usual accompaniment of a 
mortgage at once took rank as a man of 
wealth. In March following, he came here 
with his family. The journey wan accom- 
plished in thirteen days, the last halfday con- 
sumed In getting from Barton village to this 
place. They started with two teams, the first 
a two horse team. In which was transported 
the father and his two eldest bouh, and the 
iiousehold furniture together with the driver, 
the other was a one horse sled, wltli a cotton 
cloth canopy, containing the remaining seven 
members of the family quite closely packed. 
Upon their arrival at the house of Paul Mc- 
Neal, they found that It had been used during 
the winter to shelter sheep, but the mother, 
with characteristic vim and pluck soon had 
the ho.'se cleaned, the floor washed, com- 
menced housekeeping, and accommodated the 
family as best they could in a house about 16 
feet square. This house and its surroundings 
was quite a contrast to the brown stone house 
which they had owned before their departure 
from Dudley, and situated in an active manu- 
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fatmring village. 

Upon awakening tlie next morninK aiid be- 
gluuing to stir about, the children "ere very 
much surprinert to hear the sound of a bell and 
upon inqniry. leame-i that about two miles 
distant through the woods there ivas a flonr- 
ishlng Tillage, and an academy of one hun- 
dred or more students, and thai tiiey had 
heard the measured uadeucee of an academy 
bell. DurinK the next summer he builtji sub- 
stantial house, whtch n'lW constitutes the iiialu 
part of I>ean Rogers liouae, and of the same 
style of architecture as at present, Hnd during 
the same season he erected a potasUery across 
the present liighwaj and Immediately oppo- 
site his house, ami commenced to purchase 
ashes and to reduce tliem toiilack salts. The 
making of aahes was a 8l<iw and laborious op- 
eration. A piece of woods »onl(l be felled, 
Ihcu the logs all cut into huitiible lengths and 
dniwii together inlu a pile and bariied. then 
another pile ivonld be made in thi- same place 
and burned, and this ttonid b« repeated until 
the Rrowth of an acre or more would he re- 
duced to ashes, and then gathei'cd and Hold, 
At the work, a very hard working athletic 
man with his osen making long days labor, 
could realize fifty cents per day. 'I'liis in- 
dustry was quite general and was tlie only ont 
which promised a return of money. At the 
time Mr. Dean cime hero and for two years 
. tliere ifter the river whs crossed by means ol 
' two iafts]ust below the present Iron bridge. 
When in 1831 a bridge of log abutments wa.'^ 
,' made, which was carried away by a freshet, 
then an interim of another year when the 
rafts were used. Then another and 
stantial bridge was built. 

The children of Joslah Dean and wi'e wlio 
came hi-re In 1839. were Waity, who marri.^d 
John Leonard, Ruhama. who married Joseph 
Colley. Thomas Jefferson who was a sailor and 
in company with Ebenezer Peck, who first set- 
tled on the I>aniel Brown farm, went upon a 
whaling voyage from Marblehead. Mass.. and 
never returned, both being drowned, Richard 
Madison who worked in the Eaton saw mill 
for 22 years, moved to Sutton, Vt.. and de- 
ceased in 1880, 
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Rebecca, wlio married Samuei Bsrtlett. of 
Suttou, Vt. Lucy, who married Gray, of Mil- 
ford, Mass., Dully, who was the second wife 
of Samuel Bartlett. Noah, now living at 
Lyndonville, Vt,, now 72 years of age, and 
L years of age when the t'amily came 
wn, and to whom the writer is uQ' 
der great obligations for the history of Bar- 
Lauding. At ti,e time Mr. Dean moved 
here, Uben Devereaux had commenced the 
manufacture of spinLing wheels and bedsteads 
in part of the Euos savv mill, he lived in a lug 
house near where Mrs. Waitej Leon.ird now 
resides. Iu the summer of 1829, Paul McNeal 
built a frame house, which is now owned by 
1. M. Conner. Joseph Colley, born m New 
Hampshire, came to Barton iu 1821, being 
then nine years of age, he came to the Bar- 
ton Lauding iu 1H;J0. auu worked for Joseph 
Deau. The second frame house was built by 
Jesse Cook, Iu 1BB8, upon the site of the pres- 
ent hotel, and where he kept tavcru. Mr. 
Uook was an active, euterprUing man, and 
during the year following, in company with 
Joslah Dean, elected two lime kilns at Wil- 
loughby l^alis and manufactured lime of an 
excellent quality, and furnished the lime used 
In the erecUon of the Acailemy stone board- 
ing house at Bronnlngton village, young Noah 
Deau driving the ox team conveying the lime 
to Browmiigtou. In 183a, the pre.seiLt high- 
way trom Barton Landing to Brownlngton 
village was surveyed and opened for public 
>,ravel and a bridge was built across the river 
at Willoughby Falls. Mr. Cook was a mason 
and clothier by trade. In 1834, he commenced 
the manufacture of cloth In the Duos saw mill, 
an enterprise which was con tinned for a short 
time, and in 1835, with the aid and assistance 
of Lewis Stlmpson. who came heie that year 
from Melbourne, Canada, and had beenaatu- 
dent atBrownlngton Acaedmy, he hada brick 
yard where the Congregational Church now 
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Htaiids And manufftctured brick, Mr, Cook 
was an eiierKOtic and public-spirited citizen, 
quite Independent in tiiouglit nnd sentiment, 
kind iind conrteona to all who bellev.-d otlier- 
wiHe, but claiming a rifflit to tliink and act 
for hiranelf. A Unlverealist in religirras be- 
lief, his daily life was suiih om to convince 
all witb whom he uatne in cuut:u;t, of his hon- 
esty of purpose and tef:ul''rity of life He 
w«8 also a Free-Mason in that excitinf; period 
foUovvliia the abdnction of Morgan, though 
highly respected amon',; his neighbors, his 
frequent anu regular alisences in the night- 
time oonasioned nttjnst and aciimonloiis crif- 
iciam, which wasiiotleaseiiedby thereticeoce 
of himself and li'h family as to his motives 
and pa^[ln^p8 on such occas'ons. He dona- 
ted the land for a publjc barying ground in 
thlB Tillage, He remattied here until his death 
which occurred May aSlh, 1843, 

The first marriage ivas that of Paul McNeal 
and Lanra Cook, dau^-hter of .les-e Cook, and 
tiie irst death that of Ituliert Cass, 

In 1831, the river road from Barton vtlla{;o 
was extended to this place. In 1«32, the Vil- 
lage School DibtrlcL »as organized and the 
firat school-h-mse was built in what is now 
the garden of N, P, Sawyer, it was aone-story 
building, the seats being upon eitiier side, one 
above the other in three tier.^, and the teach- 
er's desk at the end oppo-lte the door. This 
building vfas aflerwiirds moved across the 
road and noiv formsapartof thehouseowned 
and occupied by I)aii:el Skinner. The first 
teacher was Miss Martha Wright who after- 
wards married StlUman Seaver. The school- 
house was also UKsd for religious meetings, 
and alternately by tiinsc prof easing the some- 
what antagonistic creeds and beliefs of ih.' 
Baptists, Methodists and Uuiverf>alist8, and 
here doubtless came stern expounders of f atlh 
and creed, who nach it) turn with apostolic 
zeal hammered both book and desk with migh 
ty blows, and either argued stoutly on the fi 
nal perseverance of the saints, or relieved in 
turn the fears of the doubting, with tidings of 
grace unbounded and free to all, and where 
has risen in accents of praise, the paraphrase 
of the grandly beautiful Psalm ; 



;old words, the sweet old tune tliat bore 

: ipirits higher 

he tortured mmic of the culluMd mod- 



In 1831, the old County road was changed so 
as to pass by the present grist mill and along 
ihe river hank. The fourth frame house was 
built by Joseph Colley, In 1833 and afterwards 
owiied and occupied by Luther Spencer, and 
now own«d by 0, P, Danham. The same year 
a log house near the Grimes place was built 
and occu[ led by Jonathan Newtun. The fifth 
frame house was bnilt by William (Volley, in 
1833, a shoemaker bj trade, and as an induce- 
ment to the commencement of that Industry, 
Jesse Cook presented him all the land from 
bridge to the mill on that side of the high- 



way, the ell of the house \ 



I occupied by 



William and Joseph Collej as a ahoe shop, 
and aftervpards by Noah Dean In the same 
kind of business. This ell was afti^rwards 
occupied by E ¥.. Stafford as a store previous 
t-i the building of his business block which 
was burned in Sept., 1881. and this house was 
the same owned and occupied by Mr, Stafford. 

The liith frame iiouse was built liy Martin 
Pomeroy, i„ I8B3. occupied by Joseph Staf- 
ford in 18*0, and stood where the house now 
owned by H. W.Haselton stands. 

The seventh frame house was built by 
Joseph Colley, in 1S36. since known as the 
Wilson place, now owned by George Smith. 

In 1837, a house wjis built by Benjamin 
Forbes, ii blacksraUh, known as the Bigelow 
honse which was destroyed by fire in 1876, and 
\vas situated on the land now occupied by 
H M Whipple's business block, about the 
same time there was a blacksmith shop where 
Brown & Skinner's storehouse !s located. 

In 1840, the .shed and ell of the Josiah Dean 
house, was moved across the road, and with 
some additions converted into the house now 
occupied by Dr. E, G, Stevens. 

In 1839, Jesse Cook built the house now 
owned by Joseph Bartlett, This was also 
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purchased in 1840 by Cyrus Eaton, who lived 
there while a resident liere. 

In 1841. Harris SmithsnoccededCookiu tlie 
tiiTerii, and had for snle in a room in the tav- 
ern a st'jck of giMids wlilch he bronght wltli 
him Ir-im Slieffield, nnd the neit vear liebuilt 
a store upon the ffround occupied by the 
Webster store, and engaged In hiiiiness with 
Albert S. Eaton. 

In IH39, John Littl'; became the owner of 
the Enos «aw mill, and put in a run of gran- 
ite stones, this mill becoming kn^iwn as the 
'■puddins mtll." 

Ill 1841 . Mr. I^aloii c.iused tbc iir\»t mttl tu 
be bwll, and during that year built the saw 
mill now owned hy E. h. Chniidler, 

Is 1813, the Lewis Stimpaon >ioi)se was 
built by W. I'. Wiggins. Mr. Wiggliiw was 
born in a log house on the Abel Hnniplu'ey 

In co.ilrast to these, a growth i.t (Ifty years ■ 
shows about ISO dwulUnt; bouseu. and since < 
Utit September, ari actnal expenditure of at 
least $40,000 In the crectloD of new buildings, i 
and II population of ab'iut 600 

It is to be regretted that at this time 
are nnnble to fiirnlMh In deiail xkeLche!, of the 
lives of the early settlers in thie part of the 
town, as such, ivheii falrlyand correctly 
teu, afford a better portraiture of a period in 
town history than any other class of conipo- 
stJiiii. A I'ew sketches, Lowever, hastily pre- 
pared, afford gliiupsca of persons) character, 
istirs. and of apedodconceruiug which much 
has been lost, and wJiat remains is necensarily 
fragmentary and traditional and rests in the 
fading meiiiories of thb old men and women 
of tlie piTjsent, the more Immediate descend- 
ants of onr pioneerH. 

JoMcph CoUey, horn in the state of New 
Hampshire, came to this town when nine years 
of age, and nine years later, to the infantset 
tiement of Barto(i Landing. He was a wor- 
thy shoemaker, public spirited, and cmtrlb- 
nted to the growth of the place. For twenty 
years he was a peddler and was well known 
to all the housewives of Orleans County. If 
I remember correctly, he carried and exposed 
tor sale calicoes, cotton cloth and Yankee no- 
tions. A member of the M. E, Church, his 
life and general habits of thought were not 



inconsistent with a firm and unvaried relig- 
idua belief. During the later years of hisiife 
he was a farmer to a limited extent. His 
youth and manhood were passed in this vil- 
lage. He had witnessed the transformation 
from an almost uncleared forist area to a 
village growth of sc'ion and CDiterprise. and 
had shared in the vicissitudes, labors, hopes 
and fears of an advancing civilization. He 
the age of seventy-flve years. 



His life, though i 
tingdished one, waJ 
anceof diityasitc 
tor ind co-worker i 
well as social and r 
Luther :-:pencer v 



popular sense a dla- 
snch that, in the perform- 









1 the growth, matt-rial as 
loral, of a communitj". 
as born in Brownlngton, 
Vermont, and was a son of Ei'astus Spencer, 
one of the earliest settlers of that tovvn. a 
furmer and an unostentatious man, a good 
citizen and an accommodating neighbor, but 
»s firm and unyielding (thj characteristic 
creed and faith of a Riritan ancestry) as the 
everlaiting hills. The high moral and relig- 
ious shade-^ of his character were kni)wn and 
read of all men, aud which, added to th 
treme rigidity of his religious notions, 
tributed to »n independence and general seri- 
ousness that Indicated to an Indifferent ob- 
seiver a complete self-satisfaction that 
Jected and treated with disdain any adverse 
crltietsm. As illustrative of this, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related : Being on excessive 
user of fibacco, an Irreverent neighbor. In 
the course of a somewhat acrid religious dis- 
cussion, said, "Why, you use tobacco!" To 
which Mr. Spencer, with some dignity of 
manner, replied, "I buy ray tobacco ; I pay 
for it; It is mine. If I use it that Is my bus- 
iness " His son, Joseph H., w::8 a Barton 
Landing ijoy and attended the district school 
in the first school-honse. A good scholar, 
apt at declamation, his rank as a scholar was 
good ; of a sunny disposition and with a love 
of the hiimoroua. he was a favorite among 
his playmates and companions — not essen- 
tially a "chip of the old blick," I suspect, 
he gentle disposition of a mother had toned 
own somewhat the stern, unyielding nature 
of his father, and the anion contributed to 
the product of a character which, thoughflrm 
and steady in moral and religious 
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was generous and sympathetic. On arriving 
at manhood, believing in the better poBslbll- 
itiei promised In the western states, he went 
to NorthporC, In the state of Minnesota, and. 
deciding soon upon what liind of huBiness he 
would engage in, be took a course ot Instruc- 
tion at a commercial college in Chicago, at 
the close of which lie was prepared to become 
an accurate and accomplished book-keeper In 
all its branches of business- 
He was engaged in that business during the 
memorable political, campaign of 1860. He 
was an ardent admirer of Abraham Lincoln, 
and upon the breaking out of the War of the 
Rebellion, was prepared to sustain him in hii 
efforts to put down treason, to the extent of 
his disposition and ability Conseqnentlj, he 
was the Urst man to enlist in the state of his 
adoption and became a member of the lat 
Minn. Vols. Hia regiment was present al 
the first battle of Mauaasas June n and los 
heavily In that engagement H u nes^ 
qualities and qualifications (or e poa o 
having become fenown, upon th gan za 

tlon of the Signal Service, hewa ans/e ( 
to that department and continue n at 



:e. an important, responsible and arduous 

iplojment. 

He was not only enrolled, but by force. It 
would seem, of a natural adaptation to that 
work, won, and merited, promotion. He be- 
B an Instructor and a member of the Ex- 
amining Board inthatbranchof army service, 
vas detailed to most important work and 
a member of the staff of different brigade 
and corps commanders. The signal service 
under his immediate supervision and the 
faithful field work performed was the subject 
of special orders of honorable mention by 
Generals Stone, Banks, Shields and Fope. He 
was stationed afterward at WashinEton as 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army of the Po- 

At the close of the war he retired with the 
rank of Captain, Upon his return to Minne- 
s ta, he resumed business and deceased a few 
years lat«r. 

One of many, he served with honor and 
Istinction, and the ilistlnguisbed services 
rendered reflected honur and credit upon his 



THE LANDING PLACE. 



By D/iWID HILL. 

(D, W. Hildreth, Barton l^anding, Vernio 



Tbehour has come. The curtains wide. 
Boll back, each half on either side. 
What Is the view? 'Tis nothing less 
Than one long reach of wilderness 
With tangled swamps in summer's green, 
A deep, dark river in between, 
Uneven hights of wooded bills. 
Long alder-skirted brooks, and rills. 
And not one single rood of land 
To greet tbe eye on either hand. 
The time ia— day, and over all 
The sunlight bright Is, seen to fall. 



Act first besina. High up in air 

Between the earth and heavens blue, 
Tbe marsh-hawk, and buzzard, too. 
Gyrate aronnd serenely there. 
Beneath, tlirough branches, in and out, 
The nimble squirrel frisks about. 
A panther near is seen to cling 
On maple branch, prepared to spring 
Into a herd of feeding deer 
Unconscious of t)ie danger near. 
Tlie wol£ is slunk into its lair; 
The bark of fox, and growl of bear. 
Is mingled witli llie solemn drum 
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Of partridge, and the log-cock's thrum. 
Silent beside the flowing river, 
Where shadowa fall and sun-beams quiver, 
The wild moose stands,— he sniffs the air- 
He turns^he HeeB — we know not where. 
Into the liver's mucky bank 
The muskrat hides in sbadowi dank. 
The beavers and the otters glide 
Through waves that part on either side. 
And fright the wood-duck with her brood, 
Ab down they dive beneath the flood. 
The song of birds Is in the air; 
But^list! another sound 1b there. 
Unlike the splash the beavers made, 
It is the dip and splash of blade ; 
And soon around the river's bend. 
In quest of this seoure retreat 
Hear where these flowing rivers meet. 
Long Indian boats are seen to trend. 
Bight here those boats they aafely moor. 
Then sullen seek the silent shore i 
Their wigwams rise— their campflrea gleam — 
The trout are talten from the stream. 
And soon the odor of repast 
la out upon the breezes cast; 
They eat^they sleep — they wait the morn 
To rise— divide^and journey on. 

Why come these redmen from the north. 

These fierce Algonquina, rude in dress? 
Why, spring and fall, go back and forth 

Through Magog's* drearj' wildemessf 
Lie they encamped in wild array. 

Armed, equipped for bloody strife, 
With gleaming tomahawk and knife. 
En-route to cut, and scalo, and alay 
The pale- face living !ar away? 
What do they here? Is it to war 
With feudal tribes, they journey far? 
Ho, — like Lyford, hunter buld. 

Who one time ranged these wooded hills. 
And trapped these lakes, and ponds, and 
rills 
A Nimrod pioneer of old— 
They choost the lakes and ponds around 
For fish and game that there abound. 
Here they eucanip — here they divide- 
Up these two valleys, long and wide, 
They paas, to where each lake and pood 
Is hidden by the billa beyond. 
They trap — they tlsh; when winds growclilU, 



And frosts have tipped each vale and hill. 
And trees are bare — they journey back 
Along each well -remembered track-- 
Bacli through these valleys wide they come, 
And on to their St. Francis home. 
This was their route— no doubt their feet 
Once trod the soil in this retreat. 

II. 

Behold! with changes ever n«w, 
. second now rolls into view. 

Here are the bills, the swamp, the stream, 

The river and the sunlight's gleam. 

The marsh-hawk and the buzzard still 
over forest, vale and hill ; 

But that which was one endless wood, 
Unbroken save by Indian trail, 

Hold cabins now where wigwams stood, 

And roads half fenced by slaih and rail; 
ide which, open Helds are seen 

With grass, and bla^k stamps in between. 

New sounds are heard — tlie hunter's gun — 

The low of cattle in the run- 
ax resounding In and out 

Among the trees — the settlers shout — 
to the east, by Kendall's rllif 

The squeaking whenl of "pudding mill." 

But let OS Turn from field and wood 
To where the river rolls away 
Down toward the confines of the bay. 

What secrets slumber in that flood! 

Oh! that some spirit from its bed 

Might rise, like Lazanis from the dead. 

And to our startled ears untold 

lecrets wliich those waters hold. 

How hearts might throb, and pulses beat, 
deeds too frightful to repeat! 

Perchance it, too, might tell the tale 

Connected with that ' 'shirt of mall. "J 

Enough! we know— we plainly trace 
How Indian warriors long ago 
In their iong journeys, to aud fro. 

Made this one point their landing-place. 

Here passed their captives to the fate 

Of •laves, or martyrs to their hate. 

Here, too, the Rangers, in their dress 

Of bucksklu leggiiigB, toonskin caps. 
Fringed hunting shirts, aud other traps 

Well suited to the wildemeos- 
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The redman's most relentlesi foe- 
Well armed with knite.and fierce with flat, 
Whose smooth-bore flint-lock* seldom 
missed, 
Behold ! thoie men passed to and fro. 
Then, too, one early automo's day, 
Catne Bogeis with his band of roeu 
From that St. Francis slaughter-pen 
Bound Indian point, and take, and bay. 
Past I)uocBDsboro's§ muddy banks. 
With death and hanger on their flanks, 
We see them come — now they divide — 
Stark, with his man, go up the Clyde. 
While Rogers takes this rougher track 
Of hilla. toward waters of Bell Lac, || 
Ah! true it is, to look around, 
Onr eyes behold historic ground. 
Now look again. The silvered gleam 
Within the depths of Barton stream, 
Is stirred no more with bark canoe 

With trophies of the flght or chase; 
Strange barks are seen entirely new. 

And paddled by another race. 
Qreat rafts of starcii, boatloads of stone, 
Potashes, grain, and goods unknown, 
Are borne each day at man's behest 
Along this river's waveiess breast 
Here — loads of grist, o'er waters still. 
Are boated from West Derby mill. 
There— but, wait ! those boats that make 
Along the banks, shut out of sight 
By trees, and darkness of the night. 
Are smugglers from across the lake. 
While some, by secret paths unknown 
To all, save to themselves alone, 
Drive herds of beeves, unfettered — loose- 
To Canada for British use. 
These outlaws in return aspire 
To smuggle cloth, and steel, and wire. 
Thej hug the shore — right here they lantl, 
A bold, determined, lawless band, 
I.o! a* I look— behold ! those men 
Stand 'round me now, as they stood then, 

III. 



With all the whirl and change of years- 
Where once the tangled swamp-trees grew. 
Broad open meadows rise to view. 
A stately village now is seen 

Where once the log-walled cabin stood; 
Tall grass is waving freshly green 

Where once was endless tracks of wood. 
The broad highways, the lawns, the parks. 
Lake steamers, sail-boats, fancy barks. 
Long railways winding through the land. 
Electric wires on every hand, 
Qreat buaineas plants, and marts of trade. 
Each pompous show, and grand parade. 
Would those old pioneers dnm found 
Could they rise up and look around. 
Yet. so it is; as nations rise. 
We see the march of enterprise. 

Alas I the river flowing near, 

How it has changed year after year! 

The savage, smuggler, settler, all 

Have left it to its solemn fate ; 
Like streams near some old castle wall. 

It flows, bat shorn of regal state. 
Now, beaver, otter, sable, deer, 
And moose are gone. Ducks linger here 
As snd reminders of the past. 
By sawdust choked, and fliling fast 
With drift-wood, mire, and rankling weeds, 
In which all water vermin breeds. 
Bank- washed, stagnant, bridged across. 
Its sunken bPd half filled with moss — 
How changed and how unlike that river 
In which the sun-beams naed to quiver. 
To-day, we hardly find a trace 
Of that old tirae-wom landing'-place. 
Methlnks, when like some giant wall 

Long Pond, one day, came rushing down, 
It was a sable funeral pall 

To close this river's brief renown. 
Now, all has changed in form and name; 
But — look ! one feature is the same : 
The marsh-hawk and the buzzard still 

over forest, vale and hill. 
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PROCEEDINGS 



ORLEANS COUNTY HISTORICHL SOCIETY, 

AUGUST 27, 1892, AT BARTON LANDING 



The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Society 
was held at Bnrtnn Landing, on Rntiirday, 
Angust 27, 1893. It was designed at th!i 
nieetinfr to commemorate the landing place 
of the Indians as thej pasHed along thia mute 
through tliia Baction of tlie country, not onlf 
after Nev.' England was liegiin to he settteii 
hy the whites, but in pre-hlati)rifi times, 
waters of Barton River up to the foot of the 
lower falN was iiieri also by the white settlers 
and travelers alonj; thin route, and the i 
landing place was also used by them. This 
landing early gave the name of Barton Land- 
ing, first tn the locality, and later, when the 
settlers began to build there, to the village 
that apraiis ap and continues to grow in siz<:' 
and Importance. Through the enterprise of 
the oitlKeus of Barton Landing, and particu- 
larly to Hon. B. P. D, Carpenter, a larjre 
granite boulder* was placed at the spot where 
the landing W8.s made, and suitably engraved 
to designate the locality. This vock the Or- 
leans County Historical Society were to have 
the honor to dedicate at this annual meeting. 
The weather being rainy and cold, the ex- 
ercises were varied somewhat from what was 



contemplated. Itwi 

have coffee madeove 
of Bartdu River, a 
where the boulder * 
thought best OH acco 



t planned to have the ex- 
10 o'clock, a. m., and 
a camp-flro on the banks 
the original Landing, 
as placed, but it was 
;nl of the rainy weather 



r.Jot 



Society, h 
I locality 



, of Ne. 



Tf™.' 



to defer the exercises nntll afternoon and 
hold them in the Congregational Church, 
and serve the coffee in the vestry, A long 
table was spread and quite a large party en- 
joyed their social lunch there at the appoint- 
ed hour. 

At one '>'cloeli the meeting was called to 
order by the President, E, A. Stewart. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev, J. K, Fuller, 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, fol- 
lowed with music by the quartet.f 

An original poem was delivered by D. W. 
Hildreth. entitled "The Landing Place." Mu- 
sic by the quartet. The Historical Address 
was delivered by Hon. B. f. D. Carpenter. 
The exercises at the Church were then closed 
with music by the quartet. The attendance 
was very large, all the seats being filled. 
The audience then went down to the "Memo- 
rial Bock." the veritable "Barton Landing," 

about orio-third of a mile north of the prea- 
'tUage whicli received its name from that 

locality and the early use made of it. 

Tlie "Landing"! Is located on the point of ■ 

land at the confluence of the Barton and Wil- 

loughby Rivers, on the^ast side of the lorra- 
;d Biiuth side of the latter. The public 

bridge spans Barton River at this point with 



Thev Ob- 
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tho east nbutnient only a few feet above the 
mouth of Willoughby River, along the south 
erii bank of ivhich the pubiic highway passea 
from the bridge towartts the village. The 
scenery about here ia beautiful. Both rivere 
pass thriugli level meadows of tillage land, 
only a few feet above tlieir placid waters- 
A few rods noath la situated the iowar falls 
of Barton River over which no boats oi 
noes could pass. On the south side of the 
highway near the end of the bridge stand I 
Ihrlfty elm trees about twenty feet apart 
the south of these stands a large thrifty but- 
tflruat tree on land ovfned by Lewis Forbes, 
of Browntngton, who gave his permission to 
the erection of the boulder. Under the sliad- 
ows of these three trees, on the east hank of 
Barton River only a few CeBt from the shore, 
Is placed Che Memorial Rock. A floe dew of 
the whole scene Is obtained in passing along 
the railroad west of the river. Another fli 
view in obtaJQBd from the highway, which ia 
so near that Hie inscription can be read 
one passes a'.ong. Visitors at this lovely spot 
constantly hear the murmur of the waters 
over the falls, which undoubtedly served to 
SUide those who passed aiong this ronte, to 
the proper Landing or embarking piace. 

After the audience arrived at the boulder, 
Mrs. Martha A. Allbee read, and the choir 
sang the following original 



Murmuimg by the goldenrod 

They built their birch canoes. 
Sped o'er its rippling waves, 
Propelled by stalwart arms and 



ey landed where the falls 

Iwolte the ereen woods wild; 

e dewdrops sparkled 'neatli the ■un 

LHd wild flowers bloomed the while. 



itands with plumed head in ai 



mud in her wild array 

n footsteps pressed her sod, 

rds they sang their joyful sirs 



To.day we d 

This sacrt 

And crown ■ 



The Boulder waa then unveiled by Waldo 
Leonnrd, a grandson of Noah Dean, one of 
the early settlers of Barton, and presented by 
Judge O. H, Austin as follows : 

Mr. rresident.—To rae has .been assigned 
the pLa-iant duty of presenting to the Orleans 
County Hlatoreal Society, the simple and rui- 
memorial stone, which is now uncovered 
by the grandson of one of the pioneers of 
this village. 

We wish to pass the title to the society yon 
represent, that our pleasant memorials of 
this daj may ever be associated with your 
work, and your visit among us. 

Here where the Indian rovers rested, as 

ey came from their more northern hunting 
and flshlng grounds, to seek the laughing wa- 
above, we have placed our memorial 
stone, possibly our "Ebenezer" stone, lo re- 
mind ourselves and our children and all who 
pass this way. that our home is where nature 
indicated to her own children the natural 
stopping places, and we have also followed 
her directiooa. 
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Our "Lsnding" has been by niftay asE 
ated with landing of emugglera, or the later 
landing of suckers, for the delectation of 
neighbors' tables : The excellent address of 
Mr. Carpenter, to which we have just listened, 
ba« clearly e.stablished our rlgbt to the name 
on higher gronnds. and we are grateful for It 
all. We shall take more pride in our village, 
our chosen home; we will remember that they 
who first carau here had to row up stream, 
they did not drift hither. There is fitness 
therefore in the motto f u hgh School, 
"Row, not Drift." And f la any right 
to this pleasant valley at i J t n of the 
nishing Wllloughby i ith 1 df going 

Barton, It must be b a w a willing 
when need be, to pull up at am We are 
bound to do good work in all fa ness to 
give back to the fishes these streams, and to 
the wild beast and Indians these meadows and 
hillsides. 

Accept our rustic memorial, with our most 
cordial good wishes for all the good work of 
this Society, in preserving the history of onr 
early settlers, and encouraging a love for our 
good county. 

The pie»ident responded as follows : 

Jadge AiiUin and Friends, — In behalf of the 
society I represent I gratefully accept this 
gift. It Is a pleasant task we have to-day. 
In a historical sense wemay truly say, "A du- 
ty h.is been performed." This landing place 
of the Indian and pioneer, so long neglected, 
has at last received a fitting memorial. This 
granite boulder, taken from your own native 
hills, has written upon it as with the point of 
a diamond, engraven in the rock forever, a 
fact of history of great Import to the people 
of this beautiful, and thriving village. 

And none too soon has this been done. I 
have an impression that this historic spot as 
a locality was fading from the minds of men. 
Fifty years ago as I roamed over these hills 
and through these valleys from my dear na- 
tive Brownlngton, the reason for the pecu- 
liar name of this village was oftened talked 
about. Then there was no meeting place 
here except the old school-house, primitive 
enough, standing near what is now one of 
the railroad sheds ; and this place as a town 
was not much to speak of. But as It in- 



creased Its'buslness and multiplied its itorei 
and factories the old landmarks were being 
forgotten. The object of thla meeting will 
be acooinplisbed if the knowledge of this his- 
toric spot shall be restored to the thoughts 
of the men of this community. 

We therefore dedicate this landmark by 
this enduring memorial ; and when future 
generations as they pass and repass this spot 
hall ask, "wliat means this stone?" What 
ve do here and now will afibrd a complete and 
satisfactory answer. The words chiseled up- 
this rock, the record of this meeting, and 
your words and recollections who are hereto- 
day, ti-aijsmltted to your children and chil- 
dren's cliUdren, will bring back the answer 
that tills spot marks the beginning of a new 
point In historj'. that this landing place was 
first had by the pioneers of what has become 
large and prosperous community. 

The Memorial Boulder is a rough granite 
>ck with its angles worn off in its migrations 
during the glacial period. It was obtained 
from a moraine east of the village. The let- 
tering was done on the tough unpolished sur- 
face by one of the workmen of Gates & Cool- 
idge, of Barton Landing. The Inscription 
reads as follows : 

INDIAN 

AND 

PIONEER 
LANDING 

DEDICATED AUG. 27, 1 892, 



H. K. Dewey exhibited the original charter 
of the town of Barton. Also several copies 
cry early Vermont Kegisters and Alma- 
. He eshibltedacopy of "Original Prose 
and Foetry : embracing a variety of Novel, 
Moral, and Political Subjects," by N. Boyn- 
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ton, Derby, Vermont. Pablished by N. Boyn- 
ton in I Soli, 253 pai^es. 

Ur». 0. H. Austin exhibited a block tin tea- 
pot that was used in the family of Judge 
WiUard, of Barton tandiiig. 

Mrs. 4. C. Joslyn presented a copy of 
"Cliriatian Hymns aiid Spiritual Songs, "print- 
ed about 1770. A piece of tliB wedding silk 
dress of Lucy Pierce, in whici slie was mar- 
ried about 150 years ago. She was grand- 
mother to Mrs. Joslyn. Also a piece of nee- 
dle work made bj Miss Lucy Robinson of Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, at 12 years of age, who 
afterwards married Jason Hinman. of of Hoi' 
land, Vt , and the mother of Mrs. Joslyn. 

Mrs, Sally M. Qnlmby, of Derby, presented 
a copy of "A Reply to Mr. Balfonr's Essays, 
touching the State of the Dead, and a Future 
Retribution," by Charles II ud son, Woodstock, 
Vt., printed by David Watson. 1829, bonnd 
in asli boards. Also a copy of "Sequel to the 
English Reader,"l»yLlndlay Murray, Wood- 
stock, Vt.. 1821, bound in leather and ash 
boards. 

Mrs. Holbrook Wood presented a copy of 
"The Panopliat, and Missionary Magazine 
United," for the year ending June 1. 1809, 
Vol I, New Series. 

F. W. Baldwin exhibited a copy of "Biog- 
raphy of Revolutionary Haroes ; Containing 
the Life of Brigadier General William Bar- 
ton," by Mrs. Williams, Provi.lonce: 1839 
pp. 312. 

NBW MB MB BBS ELBCTKD 

C. S. Skinner, Rev. J. K. Fuller, D. C 
French. F. C. i!rown, D. W. Hildreth, I. D. R' 
Collins. George Nye, M. M. Taplin. Mrs. 
A. D. Chandler Mrs. Martha AUbce. 



Abont the middle of July, 1892, Mr. Frank 
Bidden, of Newport, Vt., went down Lake 
Memphreniagog and camped a few days on 
Bell Island. While there he found on the ex- 
posed rocks at the south end of the Island, 
three copper implements. One was a fish- 
hook, the other two were knives. They were 
all made of native copper, and rudely con- 
structed. The fish-hook was two and one- 
fourth inches long, and three-siiteenths inch- 



es in diameter ; the shank was roughened lor 
securing it to the Ene ; the hook described aa 
irregular circle of three-fourths of an inch, 
and the end was not barbed, but was sharp- 
ened to a point. The knives were in the 
shape of the household meat chopping knife, 
with a. shank on either end turned up at near- 
ly right angles to the blades for hafting. 
The biad 'S were slightly convex on the cat- 
ting ed-o, and originally were quite sharp- 
One of the knives had a blade fonr and one- 
fourth inches long, three-fourths inch wide 
in the widest place, and one-eighth inchthick; 
one of It.* shanks was one and three-eighths 
inrihes long and one fourth inch thick, the 
other was one inch long and one-fourth inch 
thick; the ends of both shanks were blnnt 
pointed. The other knife was five inches 
long.one Inch wide, and one-eighth inch thick ; 
one shank was blunt pointed, two and one- 
eighth inches long, and one-fourth inch thick ; 
the other shank was two inches long and 
about oub-fourth inch thick at the blade, and 
gradually tapering to a sharp point. Both 
lanks started in one-half inch from either 
id. These impltments were mdely beaten 
It of pieces of native copper, plainly show- 
ig that they had been formed by much ham- 
mering; although they have been much cor- 
roded by long exposure, their temper is still 
> hard tliat they will sink into green hard 
ood without taming the edge. 
These tiiree copper implements make six In 
ail that I have heard of being found In the 
Memphreraagog Valley. One was a speai 
point, now In the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, and the other two are still Id 
private collections, one of which was de- 
scribed in the Proceedings of the Orleans 
County Historical Society in 1889. 

THK BN8UIN0 TBAB. 



The officers for the ensuing year are: 
E. A. Stewart of Newport, president; Charles 
Carpenter of West Charleston, first vice-pro«. 
ident; C- H. Jones of Barton Landing, sec- 
ond vice-president; John M. Currier of New- 
port, secretary; C. F. Bauney, B. P. D. Car- 
penter and John M. Currier, publication com- 
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